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wholly agreeable personality.  Old experience may perhaps attain to this, and leave to "ghouls and large or small coffin-worms the business of investigating and possiBly fattening on the thing.    But even the oldest experience dealing with his novels (which were practically all early) may find itself considerably taluste, as Rabelais has it, that is to say, " bothered " with faults which are mitigated in the Genie du Christianisme, comparatively (not quite) unimportant in the Voyages^ and almost entirely whelmed in the Memoires d* Outre-Tombe.     These faults are of such a complicated and various kind that the whole armour of criticism   is necessary to deal '\\rith them, . on the defensive in the sense of not being too much influenced by them, and on the offensive in the sense of being severe'but not too severe on them.
The mere reader of Chateaubriand's novels generally begins with Atala and Rene, and not uncommonly stops And the   there.    In a certain sense this reader is wise remarkable in his generation.    But he will never under-^onofhlTstand his author as a novelist if he does so; works in   and his appreciation of the books or booklets fiction,    themselves will be very incomplete.    They are both not unfrequently spoken of as detached episodes of the Genie du Christianisme ; and so they are, in the illustrative sense.    They are actually, and in the purely constitutive way, episodes of another book,  Les Natchez, while this book itself is also a novel " after a sort."    The author's work in the kind is completed by the later Les Martyrs, which has nothing to do, in persons or time, with the others, being occupied with the end of the third century, while they deal (throwing back a little in Atala) with the beginning of the eighteenth.    But this also is an illustrative companion or reinforcement of the Genie. With that book the whole  body  of Chateaubriand's fiction * is thus directly connected; and the entire collec-
1 Including also a third short story, Le Dernier Abencerage, which belongs, constructively, rather to the Voyages. It is in a way the liveliest (at least the most" incidented ") of all, but not the most interesting, and with very little temporal colour, tho*ugh some local. It may, however, be taken as another proof of Chateaubriand's importance in the germinal way, for it starts the Romantic interest in Spanish things. The contrast with the dirty rubbish of Pigault-Lebrun's La Folie EspagnoU is also not negligible.